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THE NEW FRESCOS 



IN THE 



BENEDICTINE ABBEY AT MONTE CASSINO. 



{^Concluded from page iii.) 




Fig. 6.— The Return of the Fugitive. 



THE decorations of the rooms traversed thus 
far are by no means complete, and I have 
been able to do little more than indicate the 
subjects of the various frescos, as they appear 
in the cartoons, without entering into any minute 
description or criticism of them. In the room 
marked 6, on the contrary, which we next enter, 
everything is finished. As it forms, so to speak, 
but the vestibule to the cell of St. Benedict, its 
decorations are simple in style as well as in 
color, being little more than outlines painted in 
brown upon a yellowish ground. They repre- 
sent mainly the miracles and trials of the saint. 
There is one picture in it, the propriety of 
whose position cannot be understood without 
reference to the fact that this room communi- 
cates with the cell of St. Benedict by a great 
arched doorway, through which is seen the 
Crucifixion to be described presently. Facing 
this door and picture, in the middle of the left- 
hand wall of the room in which we now are, is 



a figure of David playing on the harp. There is something splendid about this royal figure, 
father of psalmody, lifting up the inspired eye of faith and the voice of praise, as he beholds 
ideally in God that which is to be realized only in the far future. He stands for that long line 
of spiritually-minded men, who looked forward with cheerful and sublime confidence to the 
revelation of some reality corresponding to those hungry forms which the moral reason postu- 
lates, but whose content the world of sense, the source of all human reality, does not supply, — 
God, freedom, immortality. "He rejoiced to see my day," says the Revealer, "and he saw it." 
There it is; the day, the hour, is come: the consummation is before him; he beholds it, and 
we behold it. But before we pass into the central shrine to consider this wonderful presentment 
of the "great divine event," to and from which the whole creation has moved, let us consider 
the other frescos in the vestibule in which we are. To the left of the David, on the same wall, 
is the miracle of the two hundred sacks of flour (see Fig. 4), which were deposited, no one 
knew how, at the gate of the monastery, in answer to the prayers of St. Benedict. We see 
how. Through two small windows in the wall of the refectory, whose tables are empty, we see 
how God feeds the ravens. " Oculi omnium in te sperant, Domine, et Tu das escam illorum in 
tempore opportune. Aperis tu manum tuam et imples omne animal benedictione. (Ps. CXLIV.)" 
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So runs the inscription. We see, too, how the same God who feeds the ravens and sparrows 
cares for those who are of more value than many sparrows. At the door of the monastery the 
last of the two hundred sacks of flour is being deposited by human hands; but in the shadow, 
where the eye of sense cannot see Him, stands the creating and redeeming God, typified by an 
angel with the Assyrian wings of eternity and the cross. God, the faithful believe, performs 
many a miracle that no one knows of, by merely human, natural means. Behind the saint , is 
his raven, which, with only an instinct of God's providence, turns round reprovingly to the 
doubting monks, as if he would say : " O ye of little faith ! " 

To the right of the David is the miracle of the oil, in which we are shown that God can 
perform wonders in answer to prayer, even without the aid of natural means. As St. Benedict 
prays, an angel pours oil into a great earthen vessel. On the wall behind is the symbol of the 
creating and redeeming God, and the inscription : " Quaerite ergo primum regnum Dei et justi- 
tiam ejus et haec omnia adjicientur vobis. Nolite ergo solliciti esse in crastinum; crastinus enim 
dies sollicitus erit sibi ipsi. Matth. VI.*' The variety of ways in which faith is expressed in 
the faces of the kneeling monks is truly wonderful.' On the sides of the door by which the 
room is entered are represented two other miracles. To our left, as we face the door, is St. 
Benedict, on his way home from the fields, restoring to life the child of a peasant, whose faith 
was so great that his desire was granted. To the right is the miracle of the alms, the circum- 
stances of which niay be related in the words of St. Gregory : " A poor debtor asked the saint 
for twelve gold pieces to pay his debt. St. Benedict, having nothing to give him, bade him 
return in two days. Meanwhile, the saint prayed much, as was his wont, and when, on the 
third day, the poor debtor returned, there were found in the corn-chest of the monastery ////r/^^;^ 
gold pieces. The man of God gave these to the poor man, bidding him pay off his debt with 
the twelve, and keep the thirteenth for his needs." 

On the wall facing the entrance, to the left of the window, is represented the manner in 
which God, in answer to the saint's prayers, dealt with a young monk, who wished to abandon 
the monastic life. (See Fig. 6.) The suddenness with which he has been obliged to turn back 
at the sight of the monster is well shown by the lines of the drapery and the number of steps 
he is trying to mount at once. He who, listening to the solicitations of Evii, has slowly 
descended the downward stair, must turn very quickly, and take three steps at once, if he 
would avoid the consequences. To the right of the window is St. Benedict casting out the 
demon of pride, divinely revealed to him in the heart of a young monk of noble birth, who 
revolted against holding a candle while the saint ate. 

On the wall to the right, on the sides of the doorway leading to St. Benedict's cell, are 
two pictures representing the leave-taking of St. Placidus and St. Maur, the saint's two earliest 
and most faithful disciples. They go to propagate the order in distant lands. The former went 
to Sicily, and was soon martyred; the latter to France, where he died. Abbot of Glanfeuil, in 
584. The raven, the palms, and the triple lilies tell their own tale. On the vault are painted 
eight angels with the mottoes of the eight beatitudes. 

Leaving this room, and passing through the great- doorway, we find ourselves in what must 
be considered the centre and jewel of the whole undertaking, the cell of St. Benedict (7). 
Everything seems to have conspired to adapt this room for the decorations with which its walls 
and ceiling are now covered, — size, shape, height, light. Our first impression on entering is 
one of dazzlement almost, so brilliant is the gilding, so splendid and well arranged are the 
colors, so new, wonderful, and ideal the groups. There is not an inch of wall or ceiling 
that is not occupied with some picture, symbol, or decoration. So impressive is the whole 
effect that we are constrained to believe there is some trick or magic about it, and it is only 
when we have satisfied ourselves that every line is perfect in beauty, every color simple, every 
figure natural, yet raised sublimely above nature, that we feel sure that the only magic used 
has been that of true art, which knows how to express the inner heart of devotion, that ideal 
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Fig. 7. — The Mystery of the Incarnation. 

panting after the glories of eternity. We seem here to have really a shadowing forth of these. 
But before speaking in detail of the frescos of this room, we will pass into the next, which 
originally formed part of it, and whose subjects deal with events in the life of the saint prior 
to those depicted in the chamber we are now in. 

This other room, marked 8, may be called the Chapel of St. Scolastica, being devoted to 
those incidents in her spiritual life and death in which her brother bore a part. Opposite the 
entrance, on the northern wall and behind the altar, we see^ the two saints brought, by their 
guardian angels before the divine mystery of the Incarnation. (See Fig. 7.) Behind them are 
other angels, with symbols of their virtues or crowns for their eternal reward. As, in the 
iEginetan marbles, the Athena is more antique in style than the other figures, so here the 
Virgin and Child are more conventional, more Byzantine, than any of the other personages. 
The reason in both cases was, probably, the same, — the sense that the human figure, when 
used to express the Divine, is but a symbol, a hieroglyph, and ought, therefore, to be stripped 
of every accidental detail suggestive of change and shadow of turning. Earth and heaven unite 
to celebrate and adore the unfathomable mystery. Earth is represented by two exultant guardian 
angels, seated on the steps of the throne and holding censers from which rise clouds of incense ; 
heaven is typified by two archangels, who, though they have tongues of fire on their heads, yet 
raise their hands and droop their wings in silent wonderment. There is something at once very 
Oriental (Assyrian) and very Byzantine about this fresco. The palms, the winged globe that 
appears behind the heads of the angels and saints, the regular succession of the figures, are dis- 
tinctly Assyrian, while the splendor and simplicity of coloring, the conventional stars, and the 
perfect balance between the two sides of the picture, are strongly Byzantine. At the same time, 
careful examination readily shows that these two elements, which indicate the circumstances 
amid which Christianity sprang up, and its original simplicity, are combined and transfused with 
a new spirit, which animates and transforms them into something higher. As a serious blemish 
may be noted the introduction of the sacred heart. This picture may be said to embody the 
essence of the individual lives of the two saints. Their spiritual relation to each other is shown 
on the wall to the right of the entrance in the fresco, which represents their last meeting: on 
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earth. (See Fig. 2.) The circumstances of this meeting have already been mentioned (page 
107). The artist has chosen the moment when St. Benedict, seeing that the sand in the hour- 
glass has run out, and the time fixed by his rule (which he holds in his hand) for being within 
the walls of his monastery has arrived, is in the act of taking his staff from one of his two 
attendant monks and of setting out. At the same instant, the other monk, who has gone to 
open the door, shrinks back in terror at the sudden tempest without, which, as we see, has even 
sent a raven to seek shelter. The suddenness and violence of the storm are well shown by the 
blown curtain of the window to the left, and the two thunderbolts falling simultaneously. St. 
Benedict, recognizing at once the origin of this terrible outburst of the elements, raises his 
finger warningly, and utters the words: "Parcat tibi omnipotens Deus, soror!" St. Scolastica, 
meanwhile, with calm satisfaction, heeds not the storm, but points to the hour-glass, which is on 
her side of the table, as if to say : " It is not your time, but my race, that is run. Our next 
meeting will be in heaven." We know the rest. The two conversed all night on heavenly things, 
and the next day St. Benedict saw, from the very window which gives light to this picture, the 
soul of his sister ascend into heaven. It is this vision that forms the subject of the fresco on 
the opposite wall, on the left-hand side of which St. Benedict is represented sitting and watching 
the flight of a dove, painted above the window. 

The picture on the fourth or southern wall shows us the transference of the body of St. 
Scolastica from Piumarola to Monte Cassino. Before the door of the abbey kneel a number of 
monks, one of whom holds aloft a crucifix. On the threshold stands St. Benedict, stretching out 
hands of welcome to the bier, which comes borne on the shoulders of six hooded monks, and 
followed by others, bareheaded and moving sadly slow. No words can describe the tender 
beauty and pathos of this scene. If any could, its existence would be in vain. 

Having now gone over all the main events in the life of St. Benedict, we are at last ready 
to return to the cell (7) in which much of it was spent, and in which its guiding principle, its 
promise of eternity, its victorious close, and its glorious hereafter, are now depicted. When this 
chamber was undergoing repair, the vaulted ceiling separating it from the room above having 
been found frail, and likely soon to give way, was removed, so that the walls have now nearly 
twice their original height, and the southern one is pierced by two windows, one above the 
other. This left room for two series of frescos. 

The first picture of the lower series, the Christ Crucified (see Fig. 8), has already been 
mentioned as occupying the western wall, opposite the arched doorway and the David of 
prophetic vision. Here idealism is carried almost to its utmost limits. It is not the historic 
crucifixion that is here shown, but that other, continual crucifixion of the creating God, by and 
for sin. Hence, we have none of the historical accessories, — Roman soldiers, crucified thieves, 
weeping Magdalens, etc. ; and very significant is the fact that even the inscription upon the 
cross, giving Christ's earthly titles, is omitted. From the figure, too, all that is revolting to 
flesh and blood about so cruel a death has been removed. The body, with its delicate nervous 
organization, bowed head, and beautiful but rigid features, is merely the expression of spiritual, 
divine agony. The blood that flows from the pierced feet, and goes forth in four streams from 
the foot of the cross, east, west, north, and south, is merely the type of that healing stream of 
redemption and grace after which the soul pants as panteth the hart after the water-brooks. 
The persons present at this ideal crucifixion were, with two exceptions, not present at the 
historical one: one was dead before it took place, and three lived five hundred years after it. 
To the immediate right and left of the cross are John the Evangelist, and Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, the former of whom stood nearest to him according to the spirit, the latter according 
to the flesh. Their attitude is not one of grief and pain, but of devotion and thankfulness. 
Farther to the right and left &re St. Scolastica and St. Benedict, kneeling in rapt, wondering 
adoration. Behind these respectively stand St. Martin and St. John the Baptist, the two to 
whom St. Benedict dedicated chapels at Monte Cassino, and whom he specially honored. In 
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this picture we 
may be said to 
behold Monte 
Cassino and the 
Benedictine or- 
der worshipping 
Christ crucified 
and the saints. 
About the entire 
composition and 
coloring there is 
something at once 
in the highest de- 
gree devotional 
and lurid. This 
latter epithet ap- 
plies with special 
force to the back- 
ground of livid 
sky, with its reg- 
ular clouds, that 
shape themselves 
into quivering ^'S- 8. -The Crucifixion. 

tongues of fire, ready to cry out in horror against the hideous curse of sin, and in triumph 
over the infinite love that can overcome it. In a certain sense this picture is the centre and 
soul of the whole undertaking, — that which gives unity, life, and meaning to it. Everything 
converges toward it or radiates from it. To secure for himself and his fellow-men a share in 
the redemption from sin worked out by the crucified God, was the one aim of St. Benedict's 
life, as it is of all Christian effort. 

To our left as we face this picture, on the southern wall, and above the very window, look- 
ing toward Capua, through which it was seen, is painted the vision of St. Benedict. It seems 
that the saint was awaked one night by a brilliant light, which filled his wjiole cell with won- 
drous splendor, and that, upon opening his eyes and rising from his couch, he beheld in one 
ray of light the whole universe, and the soul of St. Germanus of Capua ascending to heaven in 
a ball of fire. After gazing for some time at this vision, the saint called aloud to St. Servan- 
dus, who was on a visit to him and was sleeping in the lower cell, bidding him come at once 
and behold the miracle. St. Servandus arrived only in time to witness a part of it. In the 
picture we see St. Benedict standing in the upper cell and gazing with wonder at the vision, 
which appears as a great globe composed of concentric spheres, in the innermost of which is 
the symbol of the Trinity. Near the outer rim, which is fringed with tongues of fire, we see 
two angels ascending to heaven with the soul of St. Germanus. On the stair leading from the 
lower cell is the figure of St. Servandus. 

On the wall to the left of the window, and above the arched entrance, is painted the path 
of light which was seen to issue from St. Benedict's cell on the day of his death. The cell is 
surrounded by cypresses, and an angel is pointing out to two monks the path, and saying: 
" Haec est via qua dilectus Domino Benedictus coelum ascendit." Both this picture and the 
last are painted in dim, shadowy colors, suitable to visions which the eye of faith strives in 
vain to seize. 

On the wall facing the window is the picture on which the artists seem to have expended 
most care, and which, from an artistic point of view, is the gem of the whole, the Death of 
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St. Benedict.^ (See Fig. 9.) Having spent his entire life of sixty- three years in the service of 
God, he has been calmly waiting, since the departure of his sister, for the hour of his own. 
That hour is at last come, and having been borne into the church by his disconsolate disciples, 
who now kneel, weeping, round him, and having partaken of the sacrament, he stands ready for 
his journey, with eyes and arms reaching out toward the object of his life-long love, as if he 
would say : " Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly ! " On the left is a group, consisting of an aged 
monk, who has long lived the life of prayer and labor, a young one, who has just embraced 
the Rule, and an untonsured novice, whose light is as yet only that of a tallow candle. The 
various effects produced upon these by the death of St. Benedict is remarkable. The first, fully 
comprehending its awfulness and its glory, raises hands of sad joy and gratitude. He, too, as 
his hood and upper garment show, is ready for his journey. The second, feeling that his thorny 
path may still be long, grasps the Rule closer to his bosom, and looks on with a clear, pure 
eye of firm but tender resignation, as if he would say : *' Let my end be like unto his ! " The 
third has a look of wonder, just awaking into comprehension. All eyes are fixed upon fhe 
departing saint. Ay, there are fixed upon him, with deeper and calmer emotion than humanity 
is capable of, two eyes that are not visible to sense. To the extreme right, behind the crowd 
of kneeling monks, there stands a presence, represented by a female figure, the most divine, I 
will venture to say, that ever was painted by human hand. It is the sainf s guardian angel, come 
with the crown of immortality. No words ever spoken suffice to describe this form of angelic 
majesty. There she stands, in robes whose hues to mortal eyes seem borrowed from a Grecian 
sunrise, with globed aureole and wings that symbolize eternity, with a dazzling crown upon her 
ambrosial hair, with the cross, now soon to be laid aside, in her right hand, and the crown, 
soon to be conferred, in her left. Calm, patient, and erect, with wings preparing for flight, she 
fixes her clear, immortal gaze, with an expression of divine triumph, upon her ward. No sin or 
sorrow ever carved a wrinkle upon that shining brow, so familiar with the full splendors of the 
face of God ; no tear, save of triumph, ever dimmed those lustrous eyes ; no words but those 
of praise ever issued from those virgin Hps; no blush ever made transient the everlasting bloom 
of that divine face ; no passion but that of spiritual love ever thrilled that form of eternal, 
uplifting womanhood. One moment more, and all that is mortal of St. Benedict will have sunk 
into the arms of his weeping disciples, and his immortal part, crowned and attended by its 
eternal companion, will be winging its long flight upward, hardly touching the path of glory 
that rejoicing heaven lowers for its ascent. 

The upper series of frescos in this lofty room represents the Worship of the Lamb. On the 
wall above the Crucifixion is the Ancient of Days, with the Lamb that taketh away the sins of 
the world, the four beasts, the seven candlesticks, and adoring angels; on the north and south 
walls are angels and the twenty-four elders of the Apocalypse with harps; and on the wall 
facing the Crucifixion, a choir of angels. Above all, in the blue, star-studded vault, hangs the 
cross, supported by four angels reaching up from the four corners. Many of these groups and 
figures are of great sublimity and beauty, and as we stand in this star-domed miniature of the 
moral universe, wherein all the parts of the great divine plan of love are brought within the 
limits of mortal sight, a feeling of deep devotion comes over us, and we think of that first 
proof of God's love to fallen men, so wonderfully expressed in the words of Caedmon: — 

"Ac he him to frofre let hwae there forth wesan 
Hyrstedne hrof halgum tunglum, 
And him grundwelan ginne sealde." 

We now retrace our steps through rooms 6, 5, 4, and 2, and, passing through the doorway 
marked 3, we find ourselves at the top of the great stair (12) leading to the lower sanctuary, 

^ The fresco differs somewhat from the cartoon. In the former, the altar-piece in the background is entirely omitted, the line 
of lamps is unbroken, and two columns of a side aisle appear. This does away with the obvious impropriety of making the saint 
die with his back to the altar. It is on record that he died standing. 
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in which the Rule 
of St. Benedict is 
said to have been 
written, and which, 
hence, may be 
called the Sanc- 
tuary of the Rule. 
The decorations 
have been exe- 
cuted in accord- 
ance with this 
designation. 

The frescos on 
the walls of the 
stairway show us 
how the monks 
obeyed the motto 
of their rule, Ora 
et labora. On the 
wall at the top is 




Fig. 9. — The Death of St. Benedict. 



the master of the household sending the laborers into his vineyard, and, above, a group of 
angels crowning those that have faithfully performed their task. Those on the right and left of 
the stair, ten in number, represent the various occupations of the monks. Their subjects, which 
are - as follows, form a history of civilization: — ART (Ti^vv) - Useful Arts (i. Clearing the 
Forest; 2. Ploughing; 3. Handicraft); Fine Arts (4. Architecture; 5. Painting and Sculpture; 
6. Music). — Theology^ {&eo\o^la)\ Letters (7. Research and Authorship; 8. Instruction); 
Religio7t (9. Apostolate; 10. Episcopate). 

To the right and left of the arch, at the foot of the stair, are the angels of Theology and 
Art, and above is St. Benedict blessing his disciples, who kneel before him, holding in their 
hands the implements of their various arts. These frescos are not colored, but are very attrac- 
tive from their dignity, perfection of drawing, and that mobility, combined with perfect repose, 
which we find hardly anywhere else save in Greek sculpture of the best periods. Every one 
of them is a study. 

Passing through the arched doorway (13), we find ourselves in the Hall of the Monastic 
Virtues (14). On the wall facing us, Prayer is represented by the battle won by the children 
of Israel over the Amalekites, in consequence of the unceasing prayer of Moses, who is seen 
on a mountain above, his weary hands supported by Aaron and Hur. On the opposite wall, 
above the doorway, is Jacob's ladder, the symbol of communication between earth and heaven, 
and on those to right and left are female figures, simple and conventional, but beautiful in 
expression and coloring, bearing on their breasts shields of gold, inscribed with the names of 
the monastic virtues, — Chastity, Poverty, Obedience, etc. 

Casting a rapid glance through the window. A, into the long, narrow, dimly-lighted lower 
cell, we pass down a series of steps into a room (15), which contains an altar, standing near 
the ancient entrance to the monastery. Its decorations are simple, as are those of the room 
marked 16, which forms part of the primitive dormitory and gives access to several other 
chambers not on the plan: — i. the Cappella della Pietd, with an altar, a fresco representing two 
weeping angels, and various simple decorations; 2. the Chapel of the Way of the Cross, with 

I Theology must here, of course, be taken in the sense in which it is used by Aristotle, as equivalent to First Philosophy (irpe^r?? 
^lAocro^fa), or search for first principles. It will not be forgotten that Aristotelianism, as adapted by St. Thomas, whose works 
have been recently restored to their former position by a papal encyclical, is the philosophy of the Catholic Church. 
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frescos representing the fourteen stations; 3. the Chapel of St. Martin, with a figure of the 
saint and various decorations ; and, finally, the Chapel of the Monks, with fresco figures of the 
seventeen principal saints whose lives adorned Monte Cassino. Passing rapidly through these, 
we come at last into the lower cell, the Sanctuary of the Rule itself, lighted by a small window 
in the western wall. The principal object of interest in this chapel will be the bronze statue of 
the saint with two attendant angels, which will occupy a position behind the altar. At present 
this statue exists only in plaster, and its place is filled by a fresco, whose composition differs 
little from that of the plastic group except in this, that in the former the two angels are 
replaced by two kneeling monks, St. Maur and St. Placidus. In both^ the saint appears seated, 
in the dress of his order, with his right hand raised in the attitude of giving instruction, and 
his left holding his open Rule, in which we can read the words of the prologue: "Venite, 
filii, audite me; timorem Dei docebo vos." (See Fig. i, p. 105.) Photo-lithographs of the fresco 
cartoon have already been widely circulated and much admired, and it is intended, as soon as 
possible, to publish chromo-lithographs of the entire series. How well the artist has succeeded 
in expressing the ideal of a Christian saint, only those can feel who have seen the original. The 
walls of the chapel are simply decorated, and on the ceiling are four medallions with angels. 

So ends our walk through the cells of St. Benedict. We have omitted to notice many 
minor details and decorations, and even one or two entire groups, not to speak of the beautiful 
carved stone altars, the brass candlesticks, and the hanging bronze lamps, with which many of 
the chapels are adorned. Some notion of the appearance of the altars, candlesticks, and lamps 
may be obtained from the illustration representing the death of St. Benedict. 

I have said little respecting the technical part of the works I have tried in some measure to 

describe, not feeling competent to treat it adequately. I will simply say, that in the frescos the 

colors are few, brilliant, and put on flatly, with very little shading. There is no attempt to 

succeed in the cheap, inartistic, stereoscopic trick of making the figures stand out from the 

background. The aim of the artists was not to cheat the eye or tickle the curiosity, but 

to inspire the heart, purify and enrich the emotions, and lift up the soul. My first feeling 

about their work was also my last: Here is the essence of Christianity expressed in the art of 

Polygnotos. 

Thomas Davidson. 




Fig. 10.— Group from **The Cultivation of Song." 



